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variety of units of design, and a deli- 
cate appreciation of harmony in 
colors. 

Two book covers, painted in lac- 
quer colors, are very fine examples of 
the miniature work in which Persian 
and Indian artists excelled. They 
show the usual beautiful painting of 
flowers and conventional borders and 
characteristic appreciation of the dec- 
orative value of pure color enriched 
with gold. One cover displays a 
scheme of florid tones, the other a 
more refined one of delicate flowers 
and arabesques on yellow, brown and 
gold grounds. Both are attributed to 
the XVI Century. 

EGYPTIAN 

AMONG the two thousand divine 
l beings recognized by the ancient 
Egyptians, is Ptah; known under 
many names in the different Nomes 
or districts of the Nile valley, he was 
the chief god worshiped in the city of 
Memphis, founded by the first his- 
toric king of Egypt, Menes, about 
4400 B. C. An ebony statuette of 
this god, recently acquired by the 
Museum, shows him in the mummy 
form of Osiris, his arms hidden in his 
wrappings, his hands grasping the 
"Uas" sceptre, the emblem of power, 
life and stability ; an inscrutable smile 
is on his lips, his head bare. 

A large black granite bowl from 
the Third Dynasty, found at Bet 
Khallef, is of fine close material, pol- 
ished by much handling, the edges 
turned in and having a depression in 
the bottom, probably for convenience 
in grinding; it is an interesting exam- 
ple of the extreme patience of the 
ancient artizan, as well as of his skill 
in working so intractable a material. 

A large mortar of a coarser granite, 
having two small handles or ears in 
the form of rams' heads, is also an 



interesting and artistic product of 
ancient Egypt. The three pieces were 
formerly in the Rustafjael Collection. 
To the department of textiles the 
Museum has added a number of in- 
teresting fragments of woven and 
embroidered robes and burial cloths: 
Egypto-Roman, Coptic and Saracenic, 
of periods extending from the First to 
the Tenth Century. 

JAPANESE 




JAPANESE SWORD GUARD 

THE tsuba, or guard, of the Japa- 
nese sword offered to the metal 
worker the ideal portion of the 
weapon for the display of his skill as 
a craftsman. A Japanese gentleman 
wore no jewelry, so his taste in deli- 
cate metal work found its expression 
in his arms and armor; nowhere so 
much as in the sword, the privilege 
of his rank, which was constantly car- 
ried, and only laid aside when he 
entered his own home or that of a 
friend. The tsuba presenting the 
ideal surface and contour for its dec- 
oration, no diversity of material, 
variety of contour or method of work- 
ing has been overlooked in making 
this important feature of the sword, 
the beautiful work of art it has be- 
come from its evolution from a merely 
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necessary part of the weapon to the 
exquisitely chased and pierced piece of 
metal or metals so highly prized by 
the collector. 

The Museum has purchased 
twenty-eight Japanese tsubas of vari- 
ous periods from the beginning of the 
XVII Century, and ending with the 
XIX Century. Like the netsuke the 
tsuba is growing obsolete and the best 
examples of this most refined and 
artistic craft of the Orient are hard 
to obtain. These sword guards are 
in most of the styles and materials in 
which they were made; in plain iron 
pierced with an openwork pattern or 
chased or inlaid with silver or gold; 
shakudo inlaid with silver and gold; 
shibuichi, carved or with inlays; iron 
with damascening; silver carved and 
chased, and ivory carved and oxi- 
dized. The subjects are drawn from 
popular legends and poetic writings, 
floral symbols and the favorite sub- 
jects, fish, crabs, dragons and waves. 
A number of well-known sword guard 
makers are represented in the collec- 
tion, Soten, Konkwan, Masayoshi, 
and others. It is no more than a good 
beginning in the collection of exam- 
ples of an art that exhausted every 
resource of the metal worker to pro- 
duce new effects, and show perfect 
craft work, which last is the highest 
Japanese standard ; not alone richness 
of effect, or color, or materials, but 
their perfect handling. 

With the change from the old style 
costume of Japan to that of the west- 
ern nations, the netsuke as a neces- 
sary part of dress has become obsolete. 
The netsuke, also called kentsui (a 
hanging weight or plummet) and 
obi-hasami (girdle holder) insuring 
the safety of the inro, tobacco pouch, 
or any convenient article which the 
absence of pockets made necessary to 
be attached to the girdle, having been 



such an important article of dress, the 
best artistic skill of the sculptor of 
small articles for a space of probably 
three hundred years is preserved in 
these interesting little carvings. The 
use of the netsuke dates back to an 
unknown period, but the artistic ex- 
ample (the only one in which art 
collectors are especially interested), 
the genuine ones, made for use rather 
than to deceive the unwary buyer, are 
rapidly retiring into collections, as is 
the case with other old art, and will 
soon be out of the market. The gift 
to the Museum, by Mr. James E. 
How and Mr. Louis How, of twenty- 
four netsukes, among other small 
carvings, it is to be hoped will form 
the beginning of a collection in pro- 
portion to the importance of this in- 
teresting phase of Oriental art. 
These netsukes are carved in various 
materials, wood, ivory, and metal; 
nearly all of little figures, grotesque, 
and illustrating the legends and be- 
liefs of the Japanese people; three of 
the flattened circular form termed 
manju, are more purely decorative in 
subject, and all are highly interesting. 

NOTES OF INTEREST 

COMING Exhibitions: June— 
An Exhibition of Water Colors 
and Miniatures by American Artists. 
July — A Loan Exhibition of Paint- 
ings of the Barbizon School, privately 
owned in St. Louis. 

Four galleries have been completed 
and new cases installed in the base- 
ment, for reproductions of Pompeian 
bronzes, basketry and other Indian 
objects, together with a collection of 
archaeological objects from Central 
America, formerly exhibited on the 
main floor. 

The number of visitors to the City 
Art Museum of St. Louis during the 
fiscal year ending April i, 191 6, was 
201,460. 
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